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is attested by its world-wide recognition as a
standard reference work for more than forty
years, without modification except by publica-
tion of two supplemental "appendices" prepared
under Dana's direction in 1899 and 1909. The
new System was his outstanding achievement.
Even if he had made no other contribution, this
one monumental work would have given him high
rank as a mineralogist. Surprisingly, Dana's
major subject of instruction at Yale was physics.
Although he taught small classes in mineralogy,
there was no opening for his promotion in that
field. During his earlier years in the faculty he
gave instruction in mathematics, physics, and
chemistry. In 1890 he was made professor of
physics, which title he held until his retirement
in 1917. His versatility in science is indicated
by the publication, in iSSi, of his excellent and
successful work, A Tenet Book of Elementary
Mechanics.

Dana's personality was exceptionally attrac-
tive. Students and colleagues found him unfail-
ingly companionable, kindly, and considerate.
His generosity, always conspicuous in his home
community, was extended to his old masters and
friends in Vienna when they were in straitened
circumstances following the First World War,
and brought from them a grateful tribute on his
eightieth birthday. He was fond of the outdoors
and keenly interested in all natural things, par-
ticularly trees and flowers. Even during his last
years he was a familiar figure walking along the
streets and in the parks of New Haven, with
vigorous step and ruddy countenance. His health,
however, required careful attention during the
last forty years of his life. The exacting labor
of preparing the sixth edition of the System of
Mineralogy took a toll from which his physique
never entirely recovered. Frail health curtailed
all later plans for research and limited his intel-
lectual activities chiefly to teaching and to edit-
ing the American Journal of Science, the journal
founded in 1818 by Benjamin Silliman. Dana
was married Oct. 2, 1883, to Caroline Bristol of
New Haven. They had three children: Mary
Bristol, James Dw'ight, and William Bristol.

[C. Schuchert, "Edward Salisbury Dana/' Am. Jour.
Sci., Sept. 1935, pp. 161-76; A. Knopf, memoir in Nat.
Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol. XVIII (1938) ; Science,
Oct. ii, 1935; Who's Who in America, 1934-35; New
Haven Jour.-Courier, June 18, 1935.]
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DANIELS, FRANK ALBERT (Aug. 15,
1856-Jan. 12, 1935), musical comedy star, was
born in Dayton, Ohio, the son of Henry L. and
Belinda (Atwood) Daniels, who had moved to
Ohio from Litchfield, Conn. His father was a

dentist. When he was still a child his family
moved to South Boston, where he attended pub-
lic school and later Pierce's Business College.
He then went to work for a w'ood-engraver in
Boston, devoting" his spare time to study at the
New England Conservatory of Music. As a re-
sult of this study he secured a chance to make
his professional debut as the sheriff in The
Chimes of Normandy, in Chelsea, Mass., in 1879.
He was successful in the part and joined the
company at the Gaiety Theatre, Boston, as sec-
ond comedian. He first attracted public attention,
however, in a vaudeville farce called The Elec-
tric Doll (or The Electric Spark as it was titled
when it was played in New' York in 1882-83).
He played this farce for three years, both in the
United States and in England. On his return from
England he appeared as Old Sport in Hoyt's
farce, The Rag Baby. The New York opening-
was at Tony Pastor's, Apr. 14, 1884. This play
established Hoyt's reputation as a dramatist. It-
ran for three years, and Daniels became a mem-
ber of the firm of Hoyt, Thomas & Daniels as
proprietors of the production. He left the firm
in 1887 to star in Little Puck, a dramatization
of Anstey's story, Vice Versa. Again the run
lasted for three years. In 1891 he produced The
Attorney and then played Shrimps in Princess
Bonnie. It was in 1895, however, that he found
a vehicle which gave full scope to his comcclic
and musical talents and which could gain him
admittance to the best stages in the country.
This w'as a musical comedy by Harry B. Smith,
with a score by a member of the Metropolitan
Opera House orchestra, Victor Herbert. It was
called The Wizard of the Nile, and it carried
both Daniels and Herbert to fame. Two years
later the same composer and librettist supplied
Daniels with another musical comedy which was
equally tuneful and popular, The Idol's Eye. It
contained a song, "The Tattooed Man," which
swept the country. This song about a man whose
wife admired him because he was so artistically
illustrated was irresistibly comic as Daniels sang
it. The Idol's Eye was followed by The Ameer,
and that in 1903 by The Office Boy, the book by
Harry B. Smith and music by Ludwig Eng-
lander. In 1906 his vehicle was Sergeant Brue,
and his role that of a comic "cop." In 1907
Harry B. Smith and Victor Herbert supplied
him with The Tattooed Man. This was followed
by Miss Hook of Holland, and this, in turn, by
The Pink Lady. In 1913, at the conclusion of
its run, he retired from the stage to his home in
Rye, N. Y., and a winter place in Florida. His
"educated eyebrows" were missed by the theatre-
going public, for he had a comical, round visage
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